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** Our strength grows out of our weakness. Not uutilwe 
are pricked una stung and sorely shot at, awakens the in- 
dignation which arms itself with secret torces. .... 

"ihe wise man always throws himself on the side of his 
assailants, it is more his interest than it is theirs to And 
his weak points.' 1 — From JR. W. j£mj£Rsui.'s " Compensation. " 

THE ECHO. 

7 "HE most famous echo in the world is that of 
*■ the Lorelei on the Rhine, known to all 
tourists. 1 believe, it repeats seven times. To- 
day, however, I do not want to speak of these 
quaint phonemena of nature, but of the most . 
conspicuous eoi.o in our American art life: 
Arthur JB. Davies. , 

It is about 1U years ago that he and several other 
aspirants to fame painted in Chicago a copy of 
Munkaosy's "Christ before Pilate" from some 
reproduction, coloring it according to their own 
imagination and exhibiting it as the original. At 
that time Mr. Davies had not yet the audacity 
to put his own name to it. Now, I believe, he 
would noteven shrink from that. 

I know Mr. A. JJ. Davies for some time. I was 
even one of the very first who attracted attention 
to him. I then believed that he had original tal- 
ent, which I now decidedly doubt, lliave watched 
him too closely ; and being — rather disagreeable 
I suppose for nim — just as well acquainted with 
decadent literature as he, and having a knowledge 
of contemporary an publications as perfect as his, 
I am in ths position to trace the origin of all his 
work. 

Well, the Echo had another exhibition at Mac- 
beth, April 21th to May 8th, and revealed once 
mure his marvelous capacity of appropriating 
other men's work. One had to quote the names 
of all artists, old and new, of all ages and climes, 
to do justice to his phenomenal reflective art. 

His pictures are merely patchwork of other 
men's ideas and technical characteristics. For 
instance, a Pre-Raphaelite figure undera Ruysdael 
tree with an Inness light effect and a Steinlen 
background, representing a Walter Pater idea. Or 
some German philosopher's thought depicted by 
a Botticelli figure, painted in the Manet style with 
a Ryder sky. Oran Abbott Thayer subject, one- half 
painted in Sargent's manner with Ru9kin em- 
bellishments and the other half in Monticelli 
iuiptsto with Japanese reminiscences. Or a Hol- 
bein-Beardsley nude meeting a lopsided Stein- 
len child. Or a hash of Moreland. Michel and 
Carriere. Or a pudding of Watts, Leighton and 
Titian, or anything else you like. At times he 
even imitates his imitators, Rosenberg and 
Hamilton, Williams, etc. 

Do you remember how well his 1896 exhibit 
reflected his European journey ? I could tell from 
it his whole route and every picture gallery he 
had visited. 

In the whole history of art I do not know of 
another man who is such an expert plagiarist 
as Mr. A. B. Davies. That's something. It is at 
present his indi viduality . 

W. Macbeth, who is the art critic of his own 
gallery and exhibitions, involuntarily made a very 
true statement in his " introduction," of the 
Davies catalogue, namely : ' 'that it would be an 
impossibility for an artist of Mr. Davies' temper- 
ament to stand still." Mr. Davies is always on 
the go, always in search of something, rummag- 



ing through some private library, or perusing 
vagrom magazines in some garret. 

Nothing and nobody is safe from him. Noth- 
ing and nobody is sacred to him. 

The Echo will probably remember that I once 
upon a time showed him several outline pencil- 
drawings made by a young girl of Atlantic High- 
lands. They were exquisite in feeling andremark- 
able in many ways for an unprofessional, and he 
liked them so well that he asked me to give him 
one. I did so. To my great surprise I found an 
exact copy of this outline drawing UBed in one of 
his pictures that he exhibited at Macbeth a little 
over a year ago. 

Another time I told him that Mr. Theodore 
Robinson had some reproductions of Degas' 
drawings at his studio. Mr. Davies went to see 
them, and only a few weeks elapsed before a heap 
of sketches depicting circus life, all done in the 
Degas style, with its pecular grouping and man. 
nerism of showing merely a part of figures in- 
stead of complete ones, were produced by the 
never tiring Echo. 

I have seen the Echo look at Salon catalogues, 
publications like those of the Secessionists at the 
Berlin Photograph Co.; get impressed by one or 
the other picture, and transform the suggestion 
at once into an A. B. Davies. 

He has told me stories as his own experiences 
which I afterwards found out were told to him 
by others. 

Most amusing to me was the incident of his lik- 
ing one of my sketches. I am merely an amateur 
and claim nothing whatever for that pastime of 
mine, but I have at times queer ideas, and he 
pretended to like them. It was a girl in a mys- 
tic attitude smelling a long-stalked flower, en- 
titled the "Flower Smeller." The next time 
I came to his studio, I had the pleasure to see 
his version of the "Flower Smeller.' It was a 
min instead of my damsel of the Decadence. 

Nothing is original with him; even his few 
attempts in wood-engraving were weak imitations 
of Marcel Paris' vigorous style. 

If you do not believe that my criticism is just,' 
get several volumes of Salon and Academy cata- 
logues, "TheStudio," "Kunstfur Alle," and " Gil. 
Bias." and you will soon find out of what stuff 
Mr. Davies' art is made. Add to it an affectation 
of naivete, reminiscences from contemporary 
literature and a certain trickery of technique y 
which feels at home in all styles, and you have 
solved the true significance of the Echo. 

The sooner the profession realizes this the 
better for our art, as he has already imitators. 

Perhaps he will wake up to the fact himself, 
rouse himself and flee to the wilderness, try to 
forget, and produce something original. J fear, 
however, that is already too late. It would take 
the stomach of an ostrich to digest well all that he 
has swallowed. The Echo is in the way of 
moderate financial success, worshipped by cer- 
tain women who are unacquainted with contem- 
porary art publications, and Brooklyn art patrons 
who do not even know the difference between 
a copy or a genuine Rembrandt. A. B. Davies' 
pictures remind of what those people have al- 
ready seen and are acquainted with. They can 
understand his mind's Icarian flights. Thatisthe 
cause of his mild success with Macbeth and the 
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loafers, it said, and simply because it could not 
find put their theories and aims. And that it 
could not, for the simple reason because these men 
formed in reality no new school, but only a set of 
literati with one high aim as a uniting link. 

They were a group of young poets, drawn to- 
gether by inclination and accident. , They be- 
lieved like Mendes that no schools exist in litera- 
ture, and only make a difference between au- 
thors who have talent and those who have none. 
Their ambition was not to do something new to 
astonish and stupefy, but to honestly produce 
something of genuine artistic merit. 

They adored those mature masters, who were 
reaping their harvests in the autumn of life and 
fame. If theycouldsucceedingiiningasmilefrom 
the proud Theophile Gautier, their souls cele- 
brated a holiday, and a word of praise from the 
pale lips of Baudelaire, in whom were united all 
the suffering of the human soul, was stored away 
in their hearts like a precious relic. And for the 
greatest of living Frenchmen, because in him 
was personified his period— Victor Hugo — they 
entertained a worship for which they had coined 
their own word "Hugolatvie;" it was only now 
and then that some of the boldest among them 
dared to insinuate that Leconte de Lisle was 
really more deserving of praise, because his vers- 
ification was less faultless, more transparent and 
more emblematic. 

The essence of their religion was a belief in the 
beauty of form. Their enemies disrespectfully 
termed it: "le culte des vers bien faits qui ne 
veulent rien." Henri Laujal hit the mark when 
he wrote- "To be capable of a feeling, of a 
mightier one than any other, and by a natural 
talent, developed by experience, to convey to this 
feeling the finished form, makes a poet, and that 
is why poets are so rare." They were fanatics of 
beautiful words, pure rhythm, perfect expression ( 
each combination full of color and sound, a work 
of art in itself, independent of the meaning. 
They wei-e virtuosos, gourmets, sybarites of form, 
and Zola's aphorism: " une phrase bien faite est 
une bonne action," would have served them well 
as a motto. 

A perfect control of the material rhyme as well 
as passion, which came into French literature 
with Baudelaire and Gautier, developed with the 
Parnassiens into modernity. Even the followers 
of Balzac, with his crude and knotty style, were 
subservient to its cruel despotism. Flaubert 
paced up and down for hours gesticulating, pipe 
in hand, until he had created the Beethoven-like 
rhythm of his prose. It fettered the sad, aristo- 
cratic Goncourts, who had looked deep into the 
suffering hearts of humanity, to their desks for 
whole nights, where they discussed and invented 



new expressions, entirely original with themselves 
and a triumph of nervousness and rafinement. It 
also startled up Zola from his lethargy of comfort, 
and, dragging himself from syllable to syllable, 
now stumbling over a disagreeable consonant, than 
removing an offensive vowel, he became a Strugs 
gling warrior for color, fire, rhythm, atmosphere, 
life. Yea, it has driven some youths to despair, to' 
seek oblivion in the waters of the Seine, or at the 
mouth of the pistol, all because they could not 
reach their star-vaulted ideal. The whole of 
French literature has profited by it; everything 
written by the French literati, even the most in- 
significant report, contains a "joli petit mot." 
It is the general feature of French modernity and 
the Parnassiens were its high priests and prophets. 

Were they wrongin endowing words with such 
significance? Word alone is eternal; a crystal 
syllable, a perfect sentence, an elegant paragraph, 
never die. Nations disappear, mountains crum- 
ble away, gods are dethroned, the color of the 
painter fades, the marble of the sculptor breaks 
under the weight of centuries . Thoughts change 
with changing generations and creeds; the loves 
and hopes, pains and joys of our ancestors be- 
come incomprehensible to us . But the word of 
the poet with its rhy thm.sound , perfume and color, 
remains uninjured (even though the thought and,, 
idea expressed have long become extinct) and 
after thousands of years can still be enjoyed by 
an ordinary mortal. What care we to-day for 
the quarreling heroes of Homer? and yet how the 
majestic symphonies of his ancient worlds intox- 
icate us. What signifies the pompous chivalry 
of cid to the Spaniard of to-day and yet who can 
read his report of battles without being moved in 
his innermost soul ? 

I cannot deny that I also think ''une 'phrase 
bien faite est une bonne action." 

One day there came to Catulle Mendes, who 
had already acquired a reputation, a young man 
by the name of Albert Glatigny, looking like a 
strolling Thespian, with a broad mouth and very 
shabby Nanking trousers . He handed Mendes a vol 
ume of poems with a graceful dedication. Mendei 
accepted it.read it and became enthusiastic. The 
next morning when the young faun in cornflower- 
colored coat and yellow buttons returned, Mendes 
exclaimed: "Why, you are a poet!" "And 
you're another'" answered the young man laugh- 
ingly, who was always blessed with an appetite 
and never had anything to eat. After' the inter- 
change of these insults triey shook hands and so- 
journed to a restaurant,— and thus began the new 
school of literature. 

Their numbers soon increased . Disciples flocked 
from all sides. 

There was Sully Prudhomme with the* cloddy 
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brow, '• le poite touehe par la science et qtd en 
meurt," as Zola has said; pale Villiers de l'Isle 
Adam, his forehead hidden under clustering 
blond locks — an extravagant genius, -who liked 
best to sit in revery at an open piano, the author of 
Contes Cruelles — profound, baroque, painful even 
as Edgar Poe; the melancholy Leon Dierx, to 
whom rhyme was a natural expression and who 
could not think except in poems; Albert Merat 
' and Leon Valade, the inseparable singers of the 
landscape around Paris ; the passionate Cuban 
Jose Maria de Heredia, vain like all handsome 
Creoles, with a tropical, sultry, voluptuous 
rhythm; Ernest d'Hervilly who made the "spleen" 
fashionable in art; Paul Verlaine, who was only 
gay when gloomy ; Stephane Mallarme with his 
priest like gestures and mysterious language — 
which has been growing more and more mystical 
and unintelligible — the father of Symbolism ; 
and frivolous Armand Sylvestre, a favorite of the 
muses before he became the enfant gate" of aris- 
tocratic ladies ; and last, a pale, quiet youth, who 
at that time resembled Napoleon at the pyramids 
and who now looks like a histrionic celebrity, 
then the shyest, now the most famous of all, 
Frangois Coppee. 

Not authors alone belonged to the circle of the 
Parnassiens. Everyone who could rise above me- 
diocrity was well received. They did not care for 
recommendations, but merely for the fact whether 
one could do something . There were the celebri- 
ties of journalism, Jules Noriac, Charles Bataille, 
Charles Monselet, Aurelien Scholl ; the older 
line i of naturalism was represented by Champ- 
fleury ; there were the young Zolaists, Leon Hen- 
rique, Maupassant, Huysmans, Paul Alexis and 
Zola himself, with his "Assommoir," which no- 
body was bold enough to write about in the daily 
papers ; and, curious to note, the most remarkable 
member, perhaps, was Richard Wagner, whose 
first apostles in France were the Parnassiens. 

In the course of time they separated, slowly, 
without a farewell, each going the way his talent 
demanded, some drifting entirely away from 
lyricism. 

And yet all, wherever their genius may lead 
them, and as far as they may *ow be separated 
from each other, still remember with love and 
gratitude those peculiar meetings in the passage 
des princes, which will live not only in their re- 
membrance, but also in the world's literature. 

For the work of the Parnassiens has developed 
into one of the three important features of mod- 
ern literature, which are : First, naturalism, 
dating from Balzac; second, the psychological 
analysis introduced by Stendhal, and third, the 
perfection of workmanship achieved by the 
Parnassiens. 



Those who wish to know further particulars of 
the Parnassiens, who they Were and how they 
came together and what they accomplished, 
must read that book, known to but. a few, that 
starlit report of Catulle Mendes, who relates the 
"Legendes des Parnassiens " like a midsummer- 
night fairy tale. ,.-. : 

ON JAPANESE ART. 

THOUGH I was born in the Empire of the 
Rising Sun, my knowledge ^of its pictur- 
esqueness, idyllic charm and suggestiveness has 
been derived from its artist-artisans. 

I have an unlimited admiration for Shohizan's 
twigs of cherry blossoms, the butterfliesof Hakkei, 
the birds of Lenzan, the horses of Tanyu, the del-, 
icate architectural views of Toyohiru, the scenes 
of Yedo by Hiroshige, the city crowds and night 
fetes of Toyoharu, the snow landscapes by Ippo 
of Kioto, Okio's morning mists, mountains and 
tree tops, the moonlights of Sesson, the women 
of Outomaro, the courtesans of Matikei, the 
stage life of Shiounsho, and the violent Ronins 
of Koniyoshi, — only to mention a few I can think 
of at this moment. To me, the merit of Japanese art 
lies entirely in its decorative and ideal industrial 
qualities. Something we do not possess, do not 
even understand. At certain periods in the 
Gothic and Rococo we touched it, but it never 
belonged to the whole people, as in Japan. The 
Japanese have realized, as far as it is possible, 
Walt. Whitman's dream of a democratic art, for 
only an industrial art can be democratic. 

If we understood Japanese art, we would en- 
deavor to live in different houses, eat from other 
dishes, sleep in other beds, change our entire sur- 
roundings and discard our present costume. 

In order to exemplify the difference, let me cite 
tw6 instances : We all know what clumsy things 
our alarm clocks are; the same alarm clock, for 
the same price, is now fabricated in Japan, but is 
made to represent a frog holding the time table. 
Then again, what do our wives' and sisters' pin- 
cushions generally look like: merely little square 
cushions ; whereas in Japan they take the form 
of a beautiful flower, or a fruit or a fish. And so 
everything, from their nails, their baskets, their 
kitchen utensils to their hand-made embroideries, 
the plates of Ninsei, and the Kenzan and Ritsuo 
lacquer trays, is a thing of beauty. 

I must confess that I could look at any ancient 
vase of Arita porcelain for a long time, and with 
more pleasure than at the majority of pictures in 
our average exhibitions. But that is only be- 
cause our artists have not the opportunities of 
the Japanese. The Japanese artist-artisans were, 
until lately, the inheritors of trade secrets, of the 
results of accumulated experience extending oyer 



